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A GREAT NATIONAL SURVEY 


2 national women's organizations have asked 


‘ 
~ 

an tn Pam + : ~ oa > . ana es ’ Paws 7 -Y 

those in families on relief and "near-relief" families 





survey will be made and what the women in each city can 
do to help. 


Watch your local papers for reports on the progress 
the National Milk Survey Listen in on the radio pro- 
gram of the General Federation of Women's Clubs every 
Thursday at 5 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, over the N.B.C 
national network. 
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NEW ZEALAND FARMERS DID THIS 
FOR WELLINGTON’S CONSUMERS 


WHEN FARMERS 
demand that private 
milk 
should stop and a 
city should take it 


distribution 


over - = well, 
there's something 
to give consumers 
pause. As a rule 


farmers are not 
often charged with 
being mere theor- 
ists. 


Country dairy factory, 





hit consumers hard. 
But it was the farm- 
ers who finally 
called for a new 
deal. 


WELLINGTON'S 
Municipal milk bus- 
iness, wisely, start- 





municipal milk system, to manufacture surplus 





THAT'S EXACTLY 
what the dairy 
farmers supplying milk to the city of Well- 
ington, New Zealand, did. 


FOR 15 YEARS, this capital city -— about 


the size of Scranton, Pennsylvania, or San 


Diego, California - has operated its own 


milk distribution plant, has ensured a regu— 


lar supply of milk to consumers, has enor-— 
mouSly improved the quality of the milk, 
and has given farmers a "break" in milk 


prices they never got before. 


TO TOP it all, Wellington is showing 
the world that a municipal milk system can 
be both efficiént and profitable. 


FROM BOTH ends — — the farmers' and the 
consumers' —— Wellington's milk was in a 
bad way before 1919. Farmers received so 
little money that they had no inducement to 
deliver a good, pure, fresh product, regular— 
ly winter and summer. There was more money 
in making milk into butter and cheese that 
brought fancier prices in world markets. 

DISTRIBUTORS COULD not, or did not, pro- 
vide proper handling of milk so that the food 
value was seriously impaired. 


ALL OF THIS helter-skélter business 


milk into butter and casein. 


ed modestly. The 
City Council ap- 
pointed some of 
leased by Wellington's its members to 
serve on a Milk Com- 
mittee. This Com- 
mittee supervises 


the whole business, which is in the direct 
charge of a manager hired by the Committee. 


THE FIRST move the City made was to pur- 
chase a small plant to receive, pasteurize, 
and cool the milk. 
$60,000. 


This cost less than 


NEARLY TEN years later, when municipal 
milk had proved its financial success, a 
fine modern plant was built, equipped with 
the best machinery and with a layout to 
give maximum efficiency, was purchased at a 
cost of about three-quarters of a million 
dollars, 


ONE OF THE major problems the City met 
with was balancing the supply of milk, winter 
and summer. So not very long after the city 
plant got going, a country dairy factory was 
leased, some 47 miles north of the city. 


DURING THE flush of the summer season, 
this country plant manufactures and ex- 
ports an important quantity of butter and 
casein, made from the surplus not needed 
in the city. During the winter months of 
short production, practically all of the 
milk it gathers is required for city dis- 
tribution, either as milk or cream. 


win 








AT FIRST the City acted only as akind 
of middleman in milk, gathering it in from the 
farmers and selling it to private distribu- 
tors. Then it divided the City into four big 
blocks and distributors were grouped into 
four distributing companies, each to operate 
in a separate block. This was to avoid all 
the waste American cities see in many dif- 
ferent companies delivering on one street. 


THE CITY'S Council had no authority at 
this time to buy out the distributors. Event-— 
tually a scheme was developed. At the end 
of two years, all distributors were com- 
pensated for the loss of their business and 
the City now was in complete control of its 
delivery systen. 


TAKE ANY milk market you like, public 
or privately controlled, and you'll find al- 
most the first problem that has to be solved 
is an equitable price to the farmers that 
supply the milk. 


FARMERS HAD been paid in Wellington on 
a quantity basis -— — that is, so much per 
gallon or hundredweight. 
so much, this was 
obviously an in- 
justice to the 
farmer selling 
milk of high but- 
terfat content and 
an injustice to 
consumers who wanted 
for their money the 
best the market 
could produce. 


But quality varies 


TO BOOST the grade of milk, therefore, 
the City decided it would buy ona quality, or 
butter-—fat basis. Most milk got from farmers 
in the United States is purchased this way. 


AS A RESULT, 
ting better milk than it ever had under the 
The average test of milk sup- 


Wellington has been get-— 


old systen. 





plied to the City Depot over a period of 
years has worked out at 4.2 percent butter- 
fat, which is much higher than many American 
cities get. 


ONE FLAT price is paid to New Zealand 
farmers for first quality milk, whether it is 
to be used for bottling or manufacturing into 
butter or cheese. This price is based on the 
London and local prices for New Zealand but- 
ter and the London price of New Zealand 
cheese. A little extra is added to compen- 
sate farmers for loss of their by-products, 
to meet the cost of licensing their dairies, 
and the expense involved in fulfilling stand- 
ards of quality required by the City. In 
winter months there is an added premiun. 
Second quality milk gets a penny a pound 
less than first quality. 


JUST AS payments to farmers vary between 
the summer and winter, prices to consumers 
are slightly higher in winter than in the 
summer months when farmers are paid less. 
They are fixed by calculating the costs all 
the way down the line, with a small addition 
for profit, which in 1932-33 amounted to 
less than 4 per- 
cent of the _ turn- 
over. 


SO SUCCESSFUL 
has Wellington's 
municipal milk sys- 
tem been that 
it is now. sup- 
plying the bulk 
of the milk bought 
in that city. 


FINANCIALLY, THE record looks good, 
too. During the early years losses were 
made - but since 1923 not only have these 
been redeemed, but steady, conservative 
profits have been made and substantial re- 
serve funds have been built up to cover de- 


. preciation on the buildings and plants. 
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TO SCHOOL boys and girls March 15 may 
be a day famous in Roman history, but to 
millions of grown-ups it's one day in the 
year when they look a tax in the face. 
There's no mystery to you about whether you 
pay an income tax. You see it -—- and feel 
it! How that tax is spent is a much more 
complicated story. 


BUT HERE'S a different kind of tax, 
with a different face and feel! It's called 
a "processing tax" You may not know whether 
you have been paying this tax, but there's 


one thing certain ~- there's no mystery about 
how it is spent. Except for a small amount 
for administrative expenses -- all of it goes 
to farmers. 


COTTON FARMERS have got or will get 
about $160,000,000 in benefit payments" and 
"profits on options" on their 1933-34 crop 
as a result of this tax. Wheat farmers will 
get $100,000,000. Hog and corn growers will 
get some $350,000,000. In 1934 farmers are 
expected to receive altogether $855,000,000 
and in 1935 $831,000,000 from this tax. 


NOW THIS money is not just handed out 
to farmers willy-nilly. Every farmer produc-— 
ing certain important crops can get some of 


it, but he has to do something to earn it. 


TO EARN a share in the money a farmer 
must become a partner in the government's 


new experiment in "planned agriculture" 






What that means is this; 
and live up to his agreement -—- to control 
his production. To compensate him for plant- 
ing fewer acres -— the government suggests 
just how many -- he becomes entitled to a 


He must agree -—- 


benefit payment. The amount of reduction 
is made proportionate to the size of the 
surplus which, due chiefly to loss of for- 
eign markets, has been holding down farm 
This is over and above the other 
gain he makes if enough farmers join in 
this experiment --— the gain from higher 
prices at which the rest of his crop sells 
as a result of the reduction he and other 


cooperating farmers make. 


prices. 


TO RAISE the money for these benefit 
payments to farmers, this "processing tax" 
is collected from the people or companies 
who do the first processing of the farm 
products -—— the cotton spinner, the miller, 
the packer, for instance. They gave the 
tax its name. They pay the money to the 
Treasury Department ,and the Treasury De-— 
Department pays it out to the farmers. 


ALTHOUGH THE processing tax is collected 
from processors, that does not necessarily 
mean that they do not try to get it from 
someone else. Processors have three ways of 
getting funds for paying the tax: One, by 
charging higher prices to consumers; two, 
by paying lower prices to farmers; three, 


Sos 





by taking it out of their own pockets. The 


third way is the hardest Usually either 


the first or second way is tried first. 


THREE IMPORTANT PROCESSING taxes are now 
in effect. The first one -- the wheat pro- 
cessing tax --— was imposed last July. It 
amounts to about 30 cents on a bushel of 
wheat. In August the cotton processing tax 
went into effect. It amounts to about 4.2 
cents on a pound of raw 
cotton. The tax on hogs 
started at 50 cents per 
hundredweight of live hog 


t~w 


CONSUMERS are apparently paying 
taxes on wheat and cotton in the forn 
of higher prices for bread, flour, ang 
cotton goods. That seems to have re- 
duced consumption of wheat products not 
at all, and that of cotton goods only 
slightly. 


3. RETAIL prices of pork were not increased 

by the tax on hogs until after February 
1. Prices to hog pro- 
ducers for a_e while 
remained low during 


the period of heavy 





in November and  increa— 





sed to $1.00 in December. 
By March this tax was in- 
creased to $2.25. 








WHO IS actually paying these taxes? 
that's one of the questions that experts in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture have been 
studying closely these past weeks. 


IT TAKES some time for all the effects 
of new taxes to work themselves out and for 
prices and production to come to a new bal- 
ance which shows the ultimate effects of the 
taxes. There are almost always certain im- 
mediate effects but these may be temporary. 


ON THE basis of facts which are known 
and at this short interval since these taxes 
went into effect, certain important conclu- 


sions stand out 


1. PROCESSORS generally have increased the 
Margins between what they pay for the 
raw materials and what they charge for 
their products enough to cover fully the 
taxes. In other words, the taxes have 
not cut into their margins except in the 
case of hogs during the first part of 
February and most of March 


alten 





winter marketings. By 





February the shorter 











supply of hogs due 
to the pig slaughter 
last fall began to 
raise farmers' prices 
and increased consumers' purchasing power 
showed in higher retail prices 


4. FARMERS who have cooperated in the 
1933-34 production program will have a 
much greater income as a result of both 
the reduction of crops and the process- 
ing tax program. 


5. This income will increase purchasing 
power and reflect itself in increased 
employment in cities. 


TAXES on the three products do not be- 
have in just the same way. Take wheat and 
cotton, 


ONE REASON why the tax on wheat and 
cotton is not taken out of the farmer's 
price is because his price makes up only a 
small part of the price consumers pay for 
wheat and cotton goods. 


ANOTHER REASON is this: The amount of 
wheat used for bread is very little affected 
by the price of bread. The amount of cotton 
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used is less affected by the price of cotton at this time, there isno evidence of general 





the goods than by general business conditions pyramiding. Nevertheless, the margins be- 
form tween farm prices and consumer prices of 

» and STILL a third reason is that if the tax some things, and at certain times, have been 
> Tre pushed down the farmer's jacked up more than enough to 
S not price, then foreign coun- COTTON TAX should not cover both the taxes and NRA 
only tries would begin buying add more {5 price of these goods costs. Most margins have been 
more wheat and cotton. Zhan amount shown or lags below: kept fairly low in comparison 


That would result in push- | Ly =) e* | with last year. 
+y eit mB | 
eased ing up the farmer's price | qs, ap 











ruary again. | Ey 
pro- | Bea Bab |e 
while PIGS ARE different. | 
uring Unless the supply of pigs | 
heavy prought to market is re- | HERE’S YOUR GUIDE to just what 
Ss. By duced, the tax pushes the | the cotton tax might add - — - 
orter farmer's price down. Con- aS a maximum amount - — - to 
due sumers resist high pork | the price of certain cotton 
phter prices by buying less. | goods; 
n to The price they are willing 
ces, to pay depends on their MEN’ S_CLOTHING 
power incomes and on the sup-— 
plies marketed. Retail Knit athletic undershirt. 0.8¢ 
pork prices can be increa- | Woven shorts oe 
the sed only by increasing con- | Woven athletic unionsuits 2.0 
ive a sumer incomes or by de- | Shirts, work o.o 
both creasing supplies. | Overalls 8.3 
cess- Pajamas 4.1 
IN FEBRUARY the re- 
duced supplies of pigs -- | 
asing because of the emergency | WOMEN'S _ CLOTHING 
eased program and government 
purchases for relief pur- Knit vest, medium | ea 


poses -~ resulted in a good Bloomers, mecium weight 1.4 





t be- advance in price to farm- Woven slips 1.4 
t and ers. In fact the price Uniforms 3.8 
received by farmers has Hose, per pair 0.5 
been higher every month 
| and since the tax went into 
mer's effect than it was on the HOUSEHOLD_ARTICLES 
nly a corresponding month the 
y for year previous. 3 ' Sheet (81x99") 7.6 
aan Pillow cases (45x36"),ea. 1.4 
Bath towel (24x48") 3.2 
nt of HAVE PROCESSING taxes been pyramided? Table cloth (54x60") 5.3 
‘ected The law says these taxes must not be pyra- Napkins, dozen 3.8 
otton mided to consumers. As far as can be checked Unbleached muslin, yd nae, 
a, a 








BUILDING HEALTH 
WITH 


DRY SKIM MILK 


DO YOU know how much of the food value 
of milk lies below the cream? 


SKIM MILK contains almost everything 
there is in whole milk except the fat. It 
has calcium, phosphorus -—- among the chief 
needs of children. It is high in protein, 
rich in vitamin G. 


DRY SKIM MILK has these same values, can 
be used in the same ways fresh skim milk is 
used and more. This is important because 
most people need more milk in their diet 
somehow. 


YOU'VE SEEN children with spindling, 
crooked legs, narrow chests, wrist or ankle 
bones enlarged. Or adults whe have grown up 


that way. Those are 


MILK in powdered form is nothing new. 
For years it has been made. Only little of 
it has come to your market. One reason is 
that it must be kept dry. Just the right 


kind of package had to be found for it. 


NOW IT CAN be marketed. 


of Dairy Industry of 


The Bureau 
the Department of Agri- 
culture has tested a bag and found it pos~ 
sible to pack and market dry skim milk in 
small quantities housewives want. Dry skin 
milk should be on the shelves of every gro- 
cery store. If it is not, keep on asking 
for 3¢. 


EXPERTS SAY that one pound is the 
equivalent in food value of 42 quarts of 
fresh skim milk. If you could buy it at 
about 15 cents a pound, it would provide 
when mixed with water, fluid skim milk at 
3S cents or less a quart. 


SKIM MILK should never be used as a 
substitute for whole milk. It supplements, 
does not take the place of whole milk. 


Children who can't get 





signs of rickets -—- the 
name for akind of mal- 
nutrition, far advanced. 
Not enough milk in those for the Bureau 
children's diets — not 
enough calcium and phos— 
phorus. Not enough cod- 
liver oil. Dry skin 
milk in their cereals, 
and milk soups, gravies, 
or cocoa made with milk 


bread yourself, 


powder would have fur- 
nished the calcium and 
phosphorus. 





ASK YOUR BAKER 


write to the Bureau. 


ren with this nutritious loaf. 


YOU CAN GET QUALITY IN YOUR 
BREAD IF YOU INSIST ON IT 


enough whole milk, can 
get many of its best 
qualities in dry skim 


of Home Economics milk, added to their 
school lunch loaf. h 
formula from Washington. 


oO 


He can get + porridges, cereals, or 


If you bake other foods. Families 


with pinched purses can 


See that your schools provide child- make them stretch over 


by getting this kind of 
milk. 


ONE way to get this 
food into your diet is 
in bread. The Bureau 





YOU MAY HAVE SEEN people with pellagra. 
Another acute form of malnutrition. It is 
due to poor diet of a type which is common 
in some parts of the South. Dry skim milk 
is ons of the foods that can prevent pellagra. 


_— 





of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, will tell you 
how. 


YOU CAN GET QUALITY IN YOUR 
BREAD IF YOU INSIST ON IT 
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CONSUMERS WILL 
i be better protected 
in the quality of 
wheat breads by the new grain 
standards announced by Sec-— 
retary Wallace. Objection- 
able mixing of damaged grains 


A.D. STEDMAN in the bread wheats are tab-— 
ASST. ADMINISTRATOR ooed. 





MORE THAN 173 MILLION additional dol- 
lars — total amount paid to date in rental 
and benefit payments to farmers participat- 
ing in production adjustment programs —- have 
probably been spent by farmers and changed 
hands many times in communities throughout 
the country. 

FEW OF US have more than a general 
notion of the kind of homes people in the 
country live in. One report of the Farm 
Housing Survey shows that in Pulaski County, 
Indiana, of 1738 farm houses surveyed, 7 
are log houses, 200 unpainted frame houses, 
1474 painted ones, 22 stucco houses, 16 brick 
houses, 5 stone houses and 14 concrete houses. 
1393 houses have more than one story. Av-— 
erage number of rooms is 7. 

DO YOU LIVE in any of these milk shed 
areas: Detroit, Michigan; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Providence and Newport, Rhode Island; 
New Bedford, and Fall River, 
Massachusetts? During the 
last two weeks new milk lic-— 
enses have been signed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture 
for these areas. Licenses 
fix prices for farmers. Con- 





sumers' prices will be fixed 
VICTORA.CHRISTGAU by competition among dis- 
ASST. ADMINISTRATOR tributors. 

A COOL CUT of 47% is what the dairy 
farmers took during the depression. Their 
total cash income declined from $1,847,000,- 
000, in 1929 to $985,000,000 in 1932. This 





SIDE LIGHTS ON THE 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


is one of the reasons advanced by the AAA 
why an adjustment plan for the dairy indus- 
try must be developed. 

RETURNS FROM processing taxes are meet- 
ing budget estimates and will provide revenue 
sufficient to finance the adjustment prog- 
rams now in operation and approved surplus 
removal purchases. Expenditures to be in-—- 
curred will total $859,350,000. 
are estimated at $863,595,000. 


Collections 


ONE SIGN that growing employment has 
meant more money to spend 
for farm products is the trend 
in grocery sales. January 
wholesale grocery trade in 
the country increased (in 
dollars) 293 percent over 
that of a year ago. Along 

a with hardware this trade show— 
H.R.TOLLEY ed one of the biggest yearly 
ASST. ADMINISTRATOR gains ever known. 

NEW FEATURE of the 1934 crop reduction 
plan for cigar tobacco producers is that they 
may choose how much they will reduce their 
crop -- one third, one-half or their entire 
acreage. Most crop reduction programs fix 
the same reduction for every farmer joining 
up. 

THE LINE between city and farm folks 
is not so distinct a one as we often think. 
The 1930 Census disclosed that approximately 
1,500,000 people living on farms are em- 
ployed in other lines of work, and nearly 
450,000 urban people are employed in ag-— 
ricultural production. Farm people in- 
terviewed by investigators of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics said that if it 
were not for the income received from out- 
side industrial work they would have to 
quit farming. 


Oe 





CITY AND FARM PRICES 
OF FOOD 


MARCH, 1933, marked the all- 
time low point of farm prices 
since before the war. Beaten down 
by the depression, they finally 
touched bottom that month at just 
one half of their pre-war level. 


DURING the first year of 
the New Deal farm prices climbed 
a big hill, sagged down again for 
a few months, and ended the year 
on the up-grade again. On March 
15, 1934, they reached 76% of 
their pre-war value -— 52% higher 
than in March of the year before. 


THESE prices include some 
farm products which are not foods. 
Food products at the farm gained 
in price by varying amounts: 
dairy products, 34%; meat ani- 
Mals, 16%; chickens and eggs, 33; 
all grains, 117%; fruits and veg- 
etables, 80%. 


WHILE farm products were push- 


ing their way uphill, consumers’ 
food prices edged up, too. April, 
1933, was the post-war low' point 


100%, —_ 











CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD 
PRICES IN 51 CITIES 


| 





Mar. 15 Feb. 27 Mar. 13 Change in 








Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 year Ki 
Dairy Products ¢ ¢ ¢ % Ce: 
Milk, qt. 10.1 11.2 11.1 9.9 i 
Cheese, 1b. 20.9 23.9 24.1 15.3 
Butter, lb. 24.8 30.9 31.9 28.6 L 
Beef Ves 
Round steak, lb. 24.3 24.9 25.0 2.9 ( 
Rib roast, lb, 20.8 20.5 20.5 1.4 I 
Chuck roast, lb. 15.0 15.0 15.1 0.7 ‘ 
Pork Vor 
Chops, 1b. 19.0 23.9 24.6 29.5 
Lard, lb. 7.9 10.1 10.2 29.1 ' 
Whole smoked ham, lb. —- 17.8 18.4 ne | 
Lamb Vo; 
Leg of lamb, lb. 21.6 24.7 24.7 14,4 
Breast lamb, lb. _ 10.5 10.7 _ : 
Square chuck, lb. == 17.8 18.4 -- | 
Poultry Er 
Hens, lb. 21.2 23.5 24.0 13.2 
Eggs, doz. 19.8 25.8 24.7 24.7 : 
Bread : 
White ,lb. 6.4 7.9 7.9 23.4 Fr 
Rye, lb. _ 8.5 8.6 — , 
Whole wheat, 1b. —_ 8.6 8.6 _ : 


for retail food prices, but they were just 


1/10th of 


1% below the March average. In 


March, 1933, food prices were 90.5% of their at 


1913 level. 
they had reached 108.5%~ 20% more than a year 


One year later, March 13, 1934, Ot 






1929 «1950 193) 1932 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD 
__PRICES_IN 51 CITIES 





them to the needy who are get 





ting only the barest living 


Mar.15 Feb.27 Mar.13 Change in 





Kind of Food 1933 1934 1934 year IN these six months 

Cereal products ¢ ¢ ¢ ¢ $55,000,000 have been spent 
Flour, lb. 3.0 4.8 4.8 60.0 - or authorized to be spent 
Macaroni, lb. 14.4 15.6 16:.5 7.6 - buying foods, preparing 
Wheat cereal,28 oz.pkg. 22.2 24.3 24.3 9.5 and distributing them through 


Vegetables ~— canned 

















Corn, #2 can 9.8 Li.o 13.3 
Peas, #2 can 12.5 16.5 16.4 
Tomatoes, #2 can 8.5 16:..5 10.5 
Vegetables - fresh 
Potatoes, lb. 1.6 a9 35.0 
Onions, lb. SS 4.7 5 
Cabbage, lb. 5.5 5.9 8 
Vezetables — fresh 
Lettuce, head -- 8.3 Sa 
Spinach, lb. oven tid Wied 
Carrots, bunch -- 5,8 5.7 
Fruit - canned 
Peaches, #24 can “ 17.3 17-8 
Pears, #24 can a 20.8 20.8 
Pineapple, #2} can -- 21.6 21.8 
Fruit - fresh 
Apples, lb. _ 6.2 6.3 
Bananas, doz. 22.0 235.6 20.0 
Oranges, doz. 25.3 ri 21.6 
MORE TWO-WAY RELIEF 
SOME foods go to market. Others stay 


at home. ucky folk have plenty to eai 
Others have some. 

LITTLE by little the foods that don't 
go to market are finding their way to hungry 
folk. These purchases are helping farmers 
to get a better price for the foods that 
do go to market. 

IT'S six months now since the government 
started its Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
a non-profit making business, to buy up "sur 
pluses" which could find no market and give 


emergency relief agencies 


16.3 in cities and towns through- 
ko Ar out the country. 
23.5 


HALF of this amount has 





87.5 gone to buying pork prod- 
60.7 ucts The second largest 
8.6 purchase has been of butter 
and cheese. Altogether $13,- 
— 000,000 has been appropriated 
oe for buying these dairy prod- 
-- ucts. Close to $7,000,000 
has been spent on purchasing 
- grains, some of it to make 
-— into nourishing food for 
-- needy families, some of it 
to be given to farmers to 

keep their stock going. 

4.5 

924 OF the rest of the 
$55,000,000 ~— about $8,000,- 
000 - has been spent in buy- 
ing dried apples, beans, 
cereal foods, canned beef, 
oranges, and syrup. A little part - some 
$50,000 —- has bought corn meal, salmon, can- 


ned milk, for Puerto Rican familie 


Some day soon we are going to tell the 
story of how the government makes these 
purchases, directs the preparation of the 
foods, checks on the quality and cost, and 
then how these supplies find their way out 
to the cities, into the homes and schools 
where they are most needed. 


apes 
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YOUR FOOD DOLLAR \ 







PROCESSORS 
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ALMOST EVERY farm pro- 
duct grown has to pass through 
the hands of one or more powerful 
processor or distributor before it 


reaches the markei. Sometimes it FIVE YEARS AGO the middlemen got 6&2 
has to pass through dozens of hands. cents of each of your collars spent on 14 
important food products. At the pit of the 
EACH OF these processors or distribu- depression in March, 1833, they got GS conts. 
tors has his expenses of production, ware- 
housing, transporting, credit, and so on. SINCE MARCH, 1933, consumers’ prices 
Cn top of these costs each expects a profit. have been creeping up. This should be tke 
time farmers get large benefits from small 
AT THE other end stands the consumer increases in consumers’ prices. If they 
with just so much buying power. When this lose on the Cownswing they should gain on 
buying power shrinks, what happens? Consumer the upswing. What has happened? 


prices come down, but who takes the cut? 
IN ONE year of the New Deal the farmers’ 


MIDDLEMEN'’S charges are more rigid-— share of your dollar for these 14 foods has 
ly fixed than farmers’ charges. Much of increased from 31 cents to 38 cents. Middle- 
the cut in consumer prices results in cuts men’s share has correspondingly shrunk from 
in prices paid to farmers. A small drop 69 to 62 cents. That is at least the begin- 
in retail prices often results in a serious ning of a return to a fairer division of your 
drop in farm prices. The middleman’s charge dollar. But there’s still a long way to 20 
may be reduced somewhat. but his share of back to the pre-depression share the farmer: 
your dollar usually increases. got. 

THAT’S WHAT happened to your food prices POTATO AND RICE farmers have fared 
Curing the depression. Much of the economies best; their share of your dollar increeséed 
in prices you paid were pcessible because in the year from 78 to 51 cents; dairy fe 
farmers took less. Their share of your food ers next, from 34 to 42 cents; poultry and 
Collar shrank. The middleman’s share greatly egg farmers from 50 to 57 cents; wheat farm- 
increased. ers from 11 to 18 cents. 
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Average Retail Price, March 13, 1934 (cents) 
Milk Butter Cheese 
Markets P (at.) (1b.) (1b.) 
United States P uD ee 24.1 
AMANO cinch casdshyeckseceoe 11,0 33:6 23.1 
BAUUIMOTO:...........6.0.6.00008. 11.0 34.3 26.5 DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Birmingham ............:....:6. 13.5 33.0 2 
Boston Seen eee 10.7 Kaa 25.0 
Brid@onort...........65..6..:.06: 14.0 2.7 aret A production control program for the 
Buffalo pasate aaa Mt 12.0 30.9 24.5 dairy industry is under discussion now, 
Butte pion basta ahs 11.0 28.3 193.1 but actually a real reduction of dairy 
Charleston, Ss. C...;....: 14.0 32.9 22.5 products is in effect, due not to any 
CH Chicago eat eee 9.0 32.0 25.8 conscious curtailment of milk but to 
” CONCIMAETE «sc. c.ss0scccioeds 10 31.6 25.5 high cost of feed for dairy cows. 
ClOVOVANG!......56..scsiscececee 10:0 oe.7 26.7 
COMUMBUS. 0.05. ...ccsccsesevssecaws 9.0 31.9 24.7 During the first two months of 1934 the 
Dallas ne oe 10.0 30.9 23.4 total production of manufactured dairy 
; DBMS boss Sedtioneaes 10.0 30.4 24.1 products (butter, cheese, condensed 
| Detroit...... netsh t aed 10.0 de.1 24.8 and evaporated milk was 12 percent less 
POL) RiVGODL...n566..ccccssccsese 12.0 bso 24.9 than during the first two months of 
MOBS UOD yj cisscscccsiseceseve oe 10.0 32.6 21.5 1933. 
Tndianapolss.........::...00 9.0 32.0 23.4 
r Jacksonville...... pee 14.0 31.0 fact This has been reflected in prices con- 
i Kansas City Vane’ 10.0 31.3 25.9 sumers are paying for these products. 
° Little Rock.......0..0.... «—. ee 29.6 22.4 Butter and cheese prices have been 
sa Los Angeles.................. s 10.0 29.9 23.0 going up for some weeks. In the two 
a Louisville eel ee 32.4 23.3 weeks ending with March 13, butter 
Manchester PN hice ta £120 a UE 20.1 prices to consumers averaged a cent 
ie Memphis. occu «612.0 = 32.8 ~— 22.4 higher per pound; cheese, 2/l10ths cent 
Milwaukee im ee 22° aes higher. 
ms Minneapolis seicdaten 9.0 30.7 23.6 
si MOBALO..c.ocecccccscccccc. 29.0 32.8 28.3 Milk prices, on the other hand, continue 
ss Newark... ccccccccccccccse «212.0 ©033.4 = 24.5 their way downhill, only a little at 
NEW HOVERS icc. ciccsottes 13.5 33.2 29.6 a time, but noticeably. The average 
New Orleans..... achast 10.0 31.8 22.6 for the country has dropped 4/10ths 
re New York... penne 12.0 33.8 27.5 cent in a month. 
ag Clg oo) | ree 14.7 32.7 20.7 
RO ese heat Midehaacavaten 9.0 30.2 23.4 In none of the markets were consumer 
aie Peoria Oe 10.2 30.4 22.0 prices fixed by federal milk agree-— 
ssl Philadelphia ccs, BES 35.1 27.8 ments on March 13. Old milk market- 
Hs PELCONNIER. ........00 13.8 33.6 25.3 ing agreements, which had attempted 
- Portland, Me.........56... be 33.4 25.9 to freeze retail prices, had been dis- 
Portiand, OFe..........:.. 10.8 219 21.8 carded by this time. Competition among 
PYOVIGOROG, 05.00.05 sc008.ice3s 12.0 32:2 20:2 milk distributors wherever it existed 
: RUCHMONG...5...,.2-6.200-c09005 12.5 30.6 22.4 was left free to shake prices down to 
om ROCHESUOD. .....-5...0000008s00k0s 1LL.0 31.5 26.2 the level that would result in the 
ine a ae 11.0 32.8 23.5 greatest milk sales. In some markets, 
; potbier SRNR ste ys)anovaaccayaaa ss 9.0 50.8 Cant local price control helped to maintain 
“ Salt Lake City.............. 10.0 28.3 18.2 consumers’ prices. 
‘a San Francisco............ 12.0 30.1 27.1 
Savannah .... ne ig.7 32.4 2.5 Norfolk, Virginia, loads all 51 cities in 
Scranton 1T.0 33.5 24.2 charging an average price of 14.7 cents 
1 OD er es 9.7 S1.7 2 ie | per quart for milk. WHY?? 
Springfield, TLl........ 10.0 31.8 22.8 
Washington, D, C. 13.0 34.4 26.7 ae 











CHANGES 


BREAD 


MANY CHARGES go into the price of bread: 
the farmer's price for wheat; the process- 
ing tax; the miller's charge for grinding 
the wheat; the railroad's charge for trans- 
porting the wheat and flour; the baker's 
for making the flour into bread; the re- 
tailer's for selling the bread. Other 
levies are made along the way from the 
farmer to you. 


HOW MUCH each of the costs amounts to in the 
loaf of white bread you buy, we cannot 
say authoritatively, although we could 
probably come fairly close to an average. 


BUT HERE'S a charge that you can check on 
yourself. If you think your groceryman 
is charging you too much for bread, find 
out what he is paying for it. Perhaps it 
is his charges, not the baker's, that are 
adding too much to your food bill. 


WHITE BREAD continues to stay at an average 
price of 7.9 cents per pound loaf for the 
country. It has held at this price since 
the first of December. Whole wheat bread 
made no change in the two weeks ending 
March 13, either. Rye bread advanced 1/10 
cent in that fortnight. 


in individual cities were slight 
from February 27 to March 13. White bread 
in Jacksonville is still the most expen- 
sive bread (9.7 on the average) to be 
found in the country. Cincinnati gets 
white bread at the best prices — an aver- 
age of 6.7 cents. 


NOBODY HAS yet explained why the average 
price in one city should be 3 cents higher 
than in the other. 
to know! 


Consumers have a right 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1934 (cents. 


Markets 


White 


(ib.) 


Rye 


(35:3 


Whole 
Wheat 


1b.) 





United States 


Te. 


8. 


8. 





At@anta...<...0...0.:..... 
Baltimore.......... 
Birminghan.. 
oS) | eae 
Bridgeport...... 
Buffalo 

Butte 


Charieston, S. C. 


Chicago 


Cincinneté................ 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas.. 

Denver 

Detroit ee 
Fail River........... 
Houston........... 
Indianapolis 


Jacksonville........... 


Kansas ©i'ty..............5:.. 


Little Rock...... 


Los Angeles................... 


Louisville 
Manchester 
Memphis 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis...... 
Mobile................ 


a : 


New Haven... 

New Orleans......... 
New York 
Norfolk 

Omaha 
Peoria......... 


Philadelphia........... 


PAttepuren............ 
Portland, Me... 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence.......... 
Richmond... 
Rochester... 
St. Louis 


ARS. Ti) ea 
salt Lake City................. 


San Francisco.. 
Savannah............ 


SOPANUGOM..........0....00504 


OO | 


Springfield, Ill. 


Washington, D. C, 


~} 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1934 (cents)_ 
Flour Maca- Wheat 














roni cereal 
(28 oz. 

Markets (1b.) id.) pkg.) 
United_States 4.8 15.5 24.3 
Atlanta 5.5 16.4 25.6 
Baltimore 4.8 15.3 25.6 
Birmingham 5.0 132 24.7 
Boston... ; S41 17.0 24.3 CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Bridgepor eee 53 16.3 24.5 
BGO 5. iieecteicrssaescceewends 4.8 16K 23.8 
Butte Fearn. 4.3 14.3 25.9 FLOUR still sells to consumers at the 
Charleston, S. C....,.. 5.4 15.6 24.9 average price that has held for months, 
Chicago 4.5 14.9 24.7 4.8 cents a pound, although 12 cities 
Cincinnati 4.4 15.5 25.3 advanced their price slightly, and 14 
Cleveland 4.6 1S:.1 23.5 reduced it. 
Columbus 4.2 16.4 25.2 
Dallas med 16.3 20.4 WHEAT CEREALS also stayed at the same 
Denver 4.1 uC GAL®, 24.0 average price during the two weeks end— 
Detroit prelate ch dint 4.2 13.6 25.8 ing March 13. MACARONI prices shaded 
Fall River Dd 16.5 22.9 off only 1/10th cent 
Houston 4.7 19 ERS 
Indianapolis 4.4 16.3 25.4 PRICES farmers are getting for wheat 
Jacksonville 5.5 15.7 24.9 have stayed fairly steady for two months 
Kansas City 4.5 16.4 24.0 In January the average price of a bushel 
Little Rock Lome fl 16.3 28.4 was 69.4 cents. By March 15 it had 
Los Anseles 4.4 14.4 24.0 climbed up only 13 cents a bushel, to 
Louisville 5.3 14.4 24.0 67 percent of parity. 
Manchester 2,2 i832 25.4 
Memphis 5.8 15.1 B08 WHAT WILL happen to prices of wheat 
Milwaukee 4.5 14.2 23.5 products in the coming months cannot be 
Minneapolis 4.5 13.3 Zod foretold very accurately yet. But the 
Mobile 5.0 16.2 25.8 likelihood is that unless there is more 
Newark 4.9 16.4 Eee evidence of crop reduction in other 
New Haven 5.4 15:9 23.8 wheat producing countries, or greater 
New Orleans 5.9 9.8 25.4 consumption of wheat generally , prices 
New York 5.2 16: 235.5 are not likely to shoot up much higher 
Norfolk 4.8 15.8 24.5 than they are now. 
Omaha... 4.1 re. 24.3 
Peoria 4.6 by 8. Aa at f NEW ORLEANS, which sells bread at about 
Philadelphia 4.7 15.4 22.9 the average price, charges a higher 
Pittsburgh 4.4 15.3 23.3 price for wheat flour than any of the 
Portland, Me. 4.9 by a! 24.7 other 50 cities. Consumers in that 
Portland, Ore. 4.0 16.5 24.3 city might do a little investigating to 
Providence one 16.6 22.6 find out why there should be this wide 
RUEODMONG |... 66.5 .hsesessccsesses 4.9 14.6 25.3 difference. 
Rochester piconet 5.4 16.4 20.2 
Bt, Louis:............. et rf Week 25.4 
2:0 a 4.5 14.2 24.2 
pale Bake City.......0:.50 «. 3.6 i Ley Go 26.4 
San Francisco............... 4.9 16.1 24.3 
Savannah. 5.4 16:2 24.7 
BOTAN TON iiss sisisccewecsivenss ee 16.5 24.2 
SS 222 ds ey isesjaaacconts 4.2 15.6 25.6 
mepieefield..............-... 4.7 15.8 25.0 
Washington, D. C. ae! 16.1 23.5 





CONSUMER demand for 


RETAIL PRICE increases 


DURING 


BEEF 


beef has 
increasing steadily during the past 
few months. 


been 


It has been much above 
the level of a year ago. 
improving demand has made it pos~ 
Sible to move into consumption not 
only beef, 
but to move these at higher prices. 


This 


increased supplies of 


which 
been occuring in recent weeks con- 
tinued during the two weeks ending 
farch 13, 


have 


only at a slower pace. 


Round steak averaged 1/10th cent 
higher per pound. The same ad- 
vance occurred in the price of 


chuck roast. Rib roast stayed at 
the same price generally. 


January and February’ the 
Slaughter of cattle and calves was 


nearly a third greater than in the 
same months of 1933. Prices were 
higher, too. 

SLAUGHTER of cattle is expected to 


continue large during the rest of 
1934, but hardly at the 
crease over 1933 as in these first 
two months. 


USUAL seasonal trend in prices of 
better grade steers is downward 
from January to June. Just the 


reverse is expected this year sinc 
the number of such steers is likely 
to decline. Further improvement in 
consumer demand for beef, considered 
fairly certain, is expected to help 
up prices to farmers. 


alGeu 


Average Retail Prices, March_13, 


1934 _ (cents) 




















Round steak Chuck roast Rib roast 
Markets (lb.) (1b.) hei Dai 
United States 25.0 15 1. ee ae 
Atlanta rd eS 14.8 20.0 
Baltimore 20.8 14.6 Rio 
Birmingham 27.0 15.3 22.6 
Boston 30.6 18.3 20.9 
Bridgeport 30.5 17.8 Soa | 
Buffalo eis 14.9 20.7 
Butte i8.2 ie 15. 
Charleston, S 25.9 14.0 21.0 
Chicago 22.5 16.0 ae asf 
Cincinnati 23.6 13.3 20.4 
Cleveland 23.6 16.0 20.8 
Columbus 25.9 16.3 20.7 
Dalla 27.8 14.8 “2 
Denvei e282 13.6 L7 4 
Detroit 24.2 15.35 20.1 
Fall River 38.7 15.0 20.4 
Houston 25.3 14.0 214 
Ind 26.5 1S.7 20:5 
Jacksonville 25.9 14.9 20.7 
Kansas City 21.9 14.2 19.2 
Little Rock 24.6 13.4 1s. 
Los Angeles 20.1 13.0 19.5 
Louisville 25.8 14.2 17.4 
Manchester 30.9 16.4 19.9 
Memphis 24.9 12.9 19.7 
Milwaukee 22.6 15.4 IS 7 
Minneapolis eee 14.¢ 18.1 
Mobile 25.5 13.9 8.8 
Newark 29.4 i8.2 2.9 
New Haven 30.7 18.8 22.9 
New Orleans 235.9 15.0 22.0 
New York 21.8 vs gre 24.) 
Norfolk ra | 14.9 ee.S 
Omaha 21.5 13.4 15.4 
Peoria 22.6 13.9 16.7 
Philadelphia 27.9 Ly 25.2 
Pittsburgh 25.5 14.2 19.5 
Portland, Me 30.6 15.8 19.5 
Portland, Ore a HS LS. 7 18.7 
Providence 30.0 16.7 mew 
Richmond 23.6 14.6 PL 
Rochester 23.0 14.9 18.9 
St. Louis 26.2 14.5 19.4 
St. Paul eek 15.1 13.2 
Sali Lake City 21.9 13.9 16.7 
San Francisco 26.1 15.0 25.4 
Savannah 23.4 14.8 a 
Scranton 25.9 1S .3 22.8 
Seattle 25.0 16.0 22.0 
Springfield, I1l. nee 13.2 15.2 
Washington, D.C. 25.2 14.9 ee 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1934 (Cents) 























Chops Lard Ham* 
Markets (tps: (ibs) (ibe: ) 
Ynited_States 24.6 10.2 18.4 
Atlanta 24.0 10.3 ly .2 
Baltimore inteee 9.8 18.2 
Birmingham 20.2 9.5 tS ee 
Boston Owe 10.5 20.2 PORK 
Bridgeport er ee, 10.1 18.8 
Buffalo TT 3 210., 9.5 18.3 
Butte e0s9 10.8 18.8 ADVANCES in prices to farmers for hogs 
Charleston, S. C. 19.4 10.7 16.2 which occurred during February met 
Chicago 25.4 10.0 13.3 with some falling off in the second 
Cincinnati 24.3 10.6 16.2 week in March, but consumer prices for 
Cleveland 26.5 Bt 18.5 pork products kept on increasing dur- 
Columbus 25.6 9.6 18.1 ing the two weeks ending March 13. 
Dallas... 23.5 LL e 18,8 
Denver 23.4 10.3 19e2 IN THAT period, pork chops advanced 
Detroit 28.4 10.1 19.4 7/10th cent, lard 1/10th cent, whole 
Fall River 24.3 9.6 17.9 smoked ham 6/10th cent (each per 
Houston. 22.0 9.8 Uy Ge pound) 
Indianapolis 24.1 9.8 18.5 
Jacksonville 20.0 10.6 ito PRICES of pork chops jumped over 5 cents 
Kansas City 23.0 10.4 1 a a pound in Los Angeles They were 
Little Rock Pico 10.2 18.5 more than 2 cents a pound higher than 
Los Angeles 30.9 10.2 LKS0 in San Francisco on March 13, although 
Louisville 21.9 21,4 15.5 two weeks earlier they were almost a 
Manchester 20.9 10.4 18.9 cent lower than in the northern city 
Memphis. eask 9.7 17.4 
Milwaukee eat 9.9 17.5 PRICES TO FARMERS for hogs stood at 45 
Minneapolis 24.8 9.8 18.1 percent of parity on March 15, as com 
Mobile. 20.7 9.9 8.5 pared with 35 percent last December. 
Newark 24.9 10:..2 18.6 They have still far to ge to catch up 
New Haven 26.9 sae 20.8 to the level of purchasing power they 
New Orleans 22.0 9.5 18.2 had in prewar years. 
New York 26.9 10.8 19.3 
Norfolk 22.3 9.5 17.3 
Omaha 22.0 10.5 LS 
Peoria ead 92 18:. 1 
Philadelphia 28.8 10.6 18.0 *Prices are for whole smcked ham. 
Pittsburgh 24.8 9.8 18.0 
Portland, Me. 25.1 9.7 18.5 
Portland, Ore. 25.8 10.4 197 
Providence 26.4 9.8 19.0 
Richmond 235.6 9.8 Iv. 9 
Rochester 20.1 Oe 18.2 
St. Bouils...... 25.2 9.6 17.93 
St. Paul e006 10.0 18.1 
Salt Lake City 25.2 Lack 19.5 
San Francisco 28.7 11.0 21.0 
Savannah +199 16:2 162 
Scranton 25.7 lle 19.5 
Seattle. 28.8 10.8 ra ES 
Springfield. ,I11l. ae0 10.0 18.2 

ici ue 2 


Washington, D.C. 
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LAMB 


CHANGES in retail prices of lamb in the twe 
weeks ending March 13 affected chiefly 
breast of lamb and square chuck, which 
increased 2/l0ths and 3/10ths cent per 
pound respectively. Leg of lamb did not 
changein the average for the ccuntry. 


LOUISVILLE charges more for leg of lamb 
than any of the other 50 cities, and over 
5 cents a pound more than the average for 
the country. Breast of lamb is also high 
but less expensive than in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. Square chuck of lamb in Louis- 
ville, on the other hand, is only slight- 
ly above the United States average. 


PRICES of lamb generally continue to be 


higher than usual in relation to prices 
of beef and pork. 


Lamb, wool, potatoes, and apples were the 


only major farm crops whose March prices 
to farmers this year exceeded their pre- 
war level. Two of these -—— potatoes anc 
wool-were bringing prices better than 
parity. 


= 


Average Retail Prices 


March 13, 1934 (cents) 











leg Breast Square 
Markets fib. > (1d. ) chuck fib.) 
United States 24.7 10.7 18.24 
Atlanta 22.4 10.4 15.6 
Baltimore 24.9 133 192 
Birmingham dT 11.6 15.9 
Boston 24.6 12.5 14.6 
Bridgeport 25.0 8.3 18.7 
Buffalo... 25.2 11.8 20.3 
Butte 24.0 Ee ee 18.7 
Charleston, S. C 26.7 11.6 a a | 
Chicago 24.6 ) 18.6 
Cincinnati 27.6 1G. 20.9 
Cleveland 26.0 16:5 22.8 
Columbus 27.6 be ee | 21.6 
Dallas. 25.0 13.1 14.4 
Denver “4 TS 8.3 17.3 
Detroit 21.6 ey 4 23.9 
Fall River 24.9 9.4 15.9 
Houston 26.4 cE aa | 15.5 
Indianapolis 26.5 11.5 20.3 
Jacksonville 24.7 9.8 16.2 
Kansas City 235.9 11.0 15.8 
Little Rock. 26.8 i 16.9 
Los Angeles. a 9.3 15.6 
Louisville 0.0 14.4 18,8 
Manchester 24.6 iZ.6 16.8 
Memphis 26.1 10.8 16.7 
Milwaukee 24.6 8.& 19.4 
Minneapolis 22.4 S} th ee 
Mobile 25.6 11.9 15.6 
Newark 24.5 10.8 20.0 
New Haven 25.5 9.1 20.6 
New Orleans 24.9 10.3 14.9 
New York 24.2 9.8 17.9 
Norfolk 24.0 9.5 12.9 
Omaha as 12 16.3 
Peoria 24.9 11.0 18.5 
Philadelphia 25.4 8.5 17.0 
Pittsburgh 24.9 12.5 18.9 
Portland, Me. ae | 13.8 16.3 
Portland, Ore. ee2.0 9.6 17.2 
Providence.. 24.0 9.1 18.3 
Richmond 26.5 a2 3 18.2 
Rochester 23.4 11.2 19.7 
St. Louis... 26.3 14.5 18.6 
St. Paul 22.4 8.6 18.5 
Salt Lake City 24.5 9.5 17.6 
San Francisco. 20.2 9.1 16.4 
Savannah. 24.2 10.2 15.6 
Scranton 25.2 10.4 elk 
Seattle 24.7 11.6 19.3 
Springfield, Ill. 23.8 10.1 15.8 
Washington, D. c. 24.5 10.0 18.4 























Average Retail Prices, March 13,1934 (cents) 











Hens Eeos 
Markets (ibs) {doz} 
United States 24.90 24.7. 
Atianta........ - 21.0 24.2 
Baltimore. 27.5 oT 0 
Birmingham 19.2 19.7 
Boston : 25.8 37.5 
Bridgeport a1 .G 34.8 POULTRY 
BED aesecicedicceecieestivsie AOS 27.8 
BIRO. sv ieksisiawan Meso 21.4 
Charleston, S. C. 22.4 21.6 EGGS dropped in retail price over a cent 
Chicago... 26.5 eo and hens increased half a cent in the two 
Cincinnati....... 24.0 ra ON 6 weeks ending March 13. 
Cleveland....... siucceah, EON 24.9 
Columbus 24.7 23.9 THESE ARE normal seasonal changes Just 
Dallas 20.1 19.9 now we are in the period of peak production 
Denver ctaite 19.3 22.5 of ergs. Prices in April will probably 
Detroit... i ss ed 24.4 be the lowest in the year. The supply is 
Fall River. ; 25.6 oe. 1 about the same as last year. 
OU BT esocsssscexscovssssccssives OST 19.9 
Indianapolis. 25.5 20.9 PROBABLY all the eggs offered consumers now 
Jacksonville.......... 22.4 22.0 on the market are fresh. If they have 
Kansas City......... 19.8 23.0 been graded properly (see the story on 
Little Rock saan) APO 19.4 graded eges in the 14th issue of the CON- 
Los Angeles 28.5 22.9 SUMERS' GUIDE), there should be no excuse 
Louisville... 19.3 20.4 for getting stale eggs. 
Manchester................ 25.3 31.9 
Memphis. 19.1 19.0 NORMALLY April and May are the months of 
Milwaukee .. 23.6 22.4 high prices for poultry. If the general 
Minneapolis - 21.3 2i.5 level of prices rises this year, this 
Mobile Sate 18.1 16.5 normal movement of poultry prices may change. 
Newark. a 26.6 32.9 This is the season of fewest chickens. Most 
New Haven...... - 27.8 sacG of those on the market now are from cold 
New Orleans mate 21.3 19.8 storage 
INOW TOT. oo iscsccccsscsscicesevsecs BOOS 33.5 
Norfolk ; 24.8 25.0 FARM PRICES of eggs dropped from 15.8 cents 
Omaha ee gS 19.5 a dozen on February 15 to 14.4 cents on 
Peoria 21.6 19.1 March 15... Chicken prices (live weight) 
Philadelphia........... eo. T 28.5 rose 5 percent from 10.2 to 10.7 cents a 
Pittsburgh... ne Z0.7 26.0 pound. 
Portiand, Ne............ .. 26.0 33.3 
Portland, Ore. 22:4 19.0 STORAGE supplies of chickens on March 1l 
Providence... 27.6 33.9 were 13,000,000 lbs. greater than at the 
RICHWONG ..........000600600000.. BOeO 24.9 same time last year. 
Rochester... 24.2 27.8 
me. Goude............... we Bae 22.3 
Be IN secvsisssnossiidirsns ee el 22.35 
Sait Lake City.............. 22.5 7st ee | 
San Francisco............... 31.5 er 
Savannah. oo. 19.0 20.6 
i 21.35 
| er a 25.2 
Springfield, Ill........ 19.7 19.1 
Washington, D.C. 29.1 28.4 -19- 








VEGETABLES 
(Fresh) 


FARMERS lucky enough to have potatoes 


to sell have been doing well this 
year. The short crop of old po- 
tatoes has been rising in price 
fairly steadily. On February 15 
they brought 88 cents a bushel; on 
March 15, 92 cents. Prices to farm- 
ers in both months have been well 
above parity. 


NEW POTATOES are creeping into the 


markets but the increased purchases 
have not offset the decreased move- 
of old potatoes into consumption. 
A rise in price to consumers in May 
is possible, despite the increased 
acres planted to potatoes this year. 


ANOTHER advance occurred in consumer 


prices for potatoes between February 
27 and March 13. Like the two weeks 
previous, this advance averaged in 
the country 1/10th cent a pound. 


CABBAGE and ONIONS, on the other hand, 


dropped in the two weeks, the former 
1/10th cent, the latter 2/10th cent. 
The drop in cabbage prices is the 
result of a large supply in Texas. 
Again we have the shift from a small 
old crop to a large new crop. As 
the new crop moves into consumption 
the price is expected to drop still 
further. 


SMALL supplies of late onions are about 


cleaned out and new Texas onions are 
moving onto the market. A large crop 
seems to be due. From March 1 to 
March 15 farm prices ran about 80 to 
85 cents a bushel. 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1924 (cents) 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1934 (cents) 
Lettuce Carrots Spinach 











Markets (lb, ) (bunch) Cb) 

United States o.) IAM f of 

SCE 0 7 ee 8.2 6.3 3. i 

BOLCAMONO:..,.....c500s0s000005 . Sos TO Sat 

Birminghanm.............. 7.8 6.5 GC. 1 

BOSUOR ccs See 6.8 7.5 VEGETABLES 

BriGeSpOrt. .....ccsesscvessceee o2 6.5 7.8 (Fresh) 

BU AO soo s0.csiscbsscscsewsten << eS 5.5 6.4 

Butte 9.2 7.6 10.3 

Charleston, S. C. 9.4 ok o. CONSUMER prices of lettuce and carrots 
Chicago 8.5 5.6 t.5 dropped again in the two weeks from 
Cincinnati 7.9 5.3 TS February 27 to March 13. The former, 
Cleveland 7.8 5.8 6.0 2/l0ths cent a pound; the latter, 1/10th 
COLUMBUS... iisscsdsccinssiiaes 8.8 6.1 9.0 cent a bunch. 

Ss eek asd es css iwe tens 6.4 4.8 5.4 

Denver............. autres, Sane 4.8 6.5 SHIPMENTS of lettuce from the western 
BOO ist awPevtesemtuts . See o.4 6.2 States which have been heavier than 
i WEEE) CE) 9.5 6.7 SB. a year ago have helped to bring down 
CTCL ©) CORR ee eee . Bat 4.3 4.3 retail prices. 

Indianapolis............... . 8.6 o.7 to 

sJacksSonville.................. 6.4 6.9 6.5 LARGE supplies of carrots from Cali- 
Kansas City............00.:. To pt 8.35 fornia are fcrcing down prices. In- 
Little ROOK: ....cccccccsceve Sid 4.7 5.9 dications are that farmers will re= 
Los Angeles...........:.:.00.. 4.9 aS S.7 ceive not much more than last year 
oth k=) i i |: be. ee 5.6 7.8 for their carrots. The average farm 
Manchester............. 2 9.4 0 t.5 price then was 16 cents a bushel, for 
EAT Ts Sa ee eR 7.0 5.5 6.4 the season as a whole. 
Milwaukee.........0...0.0...000. 18 o.1 T.0 

Minneapolis.................. To S.e 8.5 NO CHANGE in the price of spinach oc— 
BO Sis. fa ckoav viageisewsains 7.8 5.2 7.0 curred in the two weeks. There are 
Newark... 9:7 6.4 To large Texas supplies, but the market 
NOW HAVOR, icici: 866 6.6 ot is stable at the present level. 

New Orleans... 7.6 3.6 Po 

New York 10.1 1.0 8.9 TIPS on buying spinach: well devel- 
|e) of (0) o.2 7.4 9.2 oped stocky plants with fresh, crisp 
SUMAN os hase Sevres. 8.2 oi To clean leaves of good green color are 
Peoria = 8.3 6.3 S42 best. Small, straggly, or overgrown 
Philadelphia... 8.8 6.8 Tis stalky plant=> are cften tough. Plants 
Pittsburgh...... 8.5 5.6 Tod with yellow leaves, seed stems, or very 
Portland, Me............ 9.0 6.9 7.5 coarse leaf stems may be tough and 
Portland, Ore. 6.5 4.2 6.2 woody. Wilted spinach or spinach show- 
Providence............... A TT 6.7 Tak ing yellowing should be critically ex- 
R&GHMONG, ...;.......0...cceseeoae 8.8 7.5 8.2 amined. 

ROCROSCOS .....occiecsscccccossess 8.0 6.0 Vee 

ae ot x fa 4.9 6.0 

OSs A 9.1 6.1 8.3 

Salt Lake City.............. 8.2 4.3 4.6 

San Francisco................ 4.6 2.6 4.4 

Savannah.................... 9.0 8.0 8.2 

Seranton........... cee . S83 6.5 8.5 

ss nesininisbesias 7.5 4.4 6.4 

Springfield, Ill....... 8.3 6.6 Tot 

Washington, D. C. 9.5 f eel A yf Pt 
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FRUIT 
(Fresh) 


CONSUMER prices of apples and oranges 
rose from February 27 to March 13. 
Banana prices dropped. 


INCREASE in the average price of ap- 
ples of 1/10th cent a pound is usual 
at this time of the year, due to 
the fact that as stocks decrease 
prices rise to meet storage charges. 


BANANAS dropped 6/l0ths cent a dozen, 
as receipts increased. 


NORMAL increase in demand pushed the 
average price of oranges up 5/10ths 
cent a dozen. 


MOST DESIRABLE sizes of round oranges 
are those that range from 126 to 216 
per box, but those that pack from 
176 to 200 per box are good sizes. 


IN BUYING apples, mark carefully the 
use you intend to make of them. A 
few varieties are excellent for bak- 
ing; others are good for dessert 
or for general ‘culinary purposes. 
To distinguish the varieties, con- 
sult "A Fruit and Vegetable Buy- 
ing Guide for Consumers" (U.S. Depart— 
ment of Agriculture bulletin No. 
167). 
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Average Retail Prices, March 13, 1934 (cents) 














Apples Bananas Oranges 
Markets fib.) (doz.-—lb.*) (doz. ) 
United States 6.3 23.0 27.6 
Atlanta T.4 21.5 15.1 
Baltimore... 6.8 19.4 28.6 
Birminghan........... 5.6 ae a 17.2 
Boston 5.6 * 5.8 28.6 
Bridgeport 6.0 * 6:2 30.9 
Buffalo..... ie 5.4 24.3 34.3 
BUCO o.oo cssvenessiccssoss 1-8 *10.2 28.8 
Charleston, S. C. 4.6 20.3 14.3 
Chicago Gy 6 * 6.8 30.2 
Cincinnati 6.0 * 5.6 29.4 
Cieveland... 6.2 * 6.0 26.5 
Columbus 7.0 * 6.8 29.7 
Dallas 3.5 * 6.5 25.8 
Denver Be f oie Ss 20.8 
Detroit 6.5 * 5.9 37.5 
Fall River 6.6 * 6.6 28.8 
HONRBGON.....65..05...55<05. 6.0 16.4 28.9 
Indianapolis 6.0 pie (Pe 4 See 
Jacksonville 5.2 13.9 14.2 
Kansas City 6.6 gi BP 24.7 
Little Rock 6.5 aie PS e239 
Los Angeles T.3 t2D:.D 17.5 
Louisville 6.6 ia (| 33.6 
Manchester 5.4 * 6.5 29.6 
Memphis 8.0 © 5.3 28.7 
Milwaukee 7.3 © 6.5 37.1 
Minneapolis Toe oT 28.2 
Mobile 1.2 15.5 19.9 
Newark 6.5 25.6 30,5 
New Haven 6.3 25.5 31.8 
New Orleans 5.0 15.8 28.5 
New York "se 24.1 30.4 
Norfolk 6.2 29.7 19-7 
Omaha 6.9 * 8.3 24.0 
Peoria nee 4 ie * 6.7 25.9 
Philadelphia. 6.7 21.8 vad oe: 
Pittsburgh 6.3 24.4 31.5 
Portland, Me. 4.3 - 7 oe se HS 
Portland, Ore. A.2 sli! i f 15.9 
Providence................. 5.9 * 6.5 33.8 
Richmond 6.6 25.5 24.8 
Rochester............. 4.4 Z1.9 29.35 
St. Somis........:... .. Y.2 * 6.2 25.0 
See || 7.3 * 7.8 26.2 
Salt Lake City....... 5.5 * 6.6 19.4 
San Francisco... 5.4 21.6 26.8 
Savannah 5.5 38.3 18.7 
Scranton........... 5.4 22.2 34.5 
Seattle Risstcsiss * 7.8 25.4 
Springfield, I11. 1.5 * 6.4 29.5 
Washington, D. C. 6.1 OTB Sead, 
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<n - Average Retail Prices, March 13,_1934 (cents) 

anges Peaches Pears Pineapple Corn Peas Tomatoes 
doz.) Markets (#2-1/72 can) (#2-1/72 can) (#2-1/2 can) _(#2_ can) (#2_can)_  (#2-#2-1/2_can*) 
7.6 United States 17.8 20.8 21.8 11.3 16.4 10.5 
D.1 RE OTIC joc sscciscsvesde iT <9 25.35 23.35 11.8 14.9 9.5 
8.6 Seitinore............. 15.9 19.1 19.6 12.3 13.4 10.5 
T.2 Birmingham............. 17.4 20.7 20.7 10.6 17.4 ; 9.6 
8.6 Bewton.............0... 18.8 21.4 22.0 13.0 73 13.0 
0.9 Bridgeport......... 19.1 22.3 21.9 12.9 Li9 11.9 
4.3 Buffalo............. 18.3 22.1 1.8 11.5 15.8 13:4 
8.8 NS ee 19.5 21.4 22.5 11.4 12.5 11.5 
4.3 Charleston, S.C. 16.2 19.9 21.0 10.6 16.5 9.6 
0.2 Chicago... 19.9 Si .7 23.1 11.4 14.6 11.6 
9.4 Cincinnati............ 18.0 21.0 22.0 11.8 15.0 10.4 
6.5 Cleveland............. 19.1 22.3 21.9 11.6 yee | 10.9 
2.7 Columbus.............. 17.8 21.5 eu. 9 10.4 18.1 10.9 
5.8 Dallas............. 18.7 $i.9 22.8 11.6 17.38 10.1 
3.8 Denver............... 19.5 21.1 21.7 11.3 17.8 10.9 
7.5 Detreit..........:.... iT.7 23.1 22.5 10.3 17.8 10.8 
3.8 Fall River........ 18.0 20.5 23.3 11.0 17.8 10.6 
3.9 Houston.... 16.1 18.9 20.3 10.8 15.9 9.3 
2.2 Indianapolis 17.3 25.1 22.7 9.9 16.3 10.0 
1.2 Jacksonville....... 15.9 20.6 19.8 ne 15.3 9.1 
1.7 Kansas City 19.0 21.9 23.2 10.0 16.4 9,8 
9 Little Rock.... 19.3 22.3 23.6 10.5 E53 9.4 
5 Los Angeles... 15.0 17.5 19.9 10.6 15.6 *13.8 
6 Louisville 16.6 22.3 2.2 9.8 15.1 9.8 
6 Manchester.... 18.9 21.6 22.4 12.8 16.6 12.0 
7 Memphis.. 17.0 20.5 20.2 10.1 15.3 9.9 
1 Milwaukee... 19.4 19.3 23.6 10.9 15.5 11.4 
2 Minneapolis......... 19.0 21.4 23.6 9.6 16.5 10.6 
9 Mobile.............. 15.8 18.4 18.7 10.0 16.1 9.4 
5 Newark...........00.c000- 15.4 19.3 20.9 11.0 15.8 10.6 
8 New Haven. 19.6 2521 22.8 13.9 18.5 13/22 
5 New Orleans.......... ito 20.3 20.4 11.6 16.8 9.8 
4 New York................ 16.6 19.4 20.3 34.3 16.1 11.0 
‘7 Norfolk.......0....... 17.5 22.6 22.6 10.3 15.9 9.4 
.0 Omaha............. 18.8 71.3 22.9 10.0 15.4 10.5 
9 Peeria.......:.. 19.7 22.3 23.5 11.6 15.8 10.5 
1 Philadelphia 16.7 18.4 21.2 11.6 16.1 10.9 
5 Pittsburgh... 1.2 22.3 23.0 10.8 16.9 10.3 
7 Portland, Me... 19.2 22.2 22.8 11.6 17.5 11.6 
i) Portland, Ore...... 18.2 18.3 21.3 12.1 16.9 *14.4 
8 Providence............. 18.0 20.4 21.8 11.6 18.8 11.0 
8 Richmond............... 17.0 21.6 22.0 10.3 17.4 9.1 
3 Rochester.............. 19.2 20.7 21.9 12.0 15.8 12.0 
0 St. Louis............ m 16.7 21.3 21.6 10.6 17.5 9.6 
2 | ee 19.6 23.7 22.8 31.3 16.1 10.5 
4 Salt Lake City... 18.5 20.6 22.4 10.8 15.1 *11.9 
8 San Francisco........ 15.9 17.8 19.6 11.3 15.6 *12.1 
7 Savannah................. 17.3 20.5 23.3 10.9 19.1 9.1 
5 Scranton....0...00....... 18.4 19.7 21.9 13.3 16.8 12.3 
4 MOMTCie..........:...:... . 17.3 18.4 21.2 12.6 17.8 *14.2 
5 Springfield,Ill... 18.8 24.8 24.0 11.6 17.6 11.4 
fo Washington, D.C. 15.3 19.6 19.9 10.1 15.0 10.9 
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